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ENGLISH OPINION OF LUTHER 

PRESERVED SMITH 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 

I. Contemporary 

It is sometimes said that what matters in history is not 
so much the fact as what people think is the fact. This 
is perhaps especially true of those commanding personal- 
ities whose names are household words. Popular ideas 
of them are usually only roughly correct. The names 
become symbols to denote qualities dear to a succeeding 
age but often foreign to the persons they designate. 
To every generation Christ has become something dif- 
ferent, this or that side of his character being emphasized 
to fill the ever changing need of living men. How many 
philosophies and passions have been read into Shake- 
speare's plays ! So to every generation Luther has meant 
something different; in each succeeding century he has 
been both loved and hated, but for different reasons. 
No country save his own has given him such attention 
as England. It is the aim of the present paper to give 
a very broad idea of the general trend of British opinion 
throughout four hundred years. 

Luther's appearance on the English horizon was as 
stormy as most of his career. The dawn of the Reforma- 
tion "came up like thunder" across the North Sea. 
Within two years after the posting of the famous Theses 
we are told that Oxford and Cambridge had declared 
war on the Saxon. This was due to the infection of 
certain of their members with the new tenets. On March 
8, 1521, William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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wrote to Wolsey that it was a pity that "a small num- 
ber of incircumspect fools should endanger the whole 
university with the charge of Lutheranism." In the 
same year, if not earlier, Luther's works were burnt at 
Cambridge, after having been examined by Drs. Humfry, 
Watson, Bullock, and Ridley. Erasmus heard that the 
said works would have been publicly burnt by the govern- 
ment in May, 1520, had not he (Erasmus) interceded 
for them. This ceremony actually took place in the 
presence of the king and all the court at St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Sunday, May 12, 1521, on which occasion 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, delivered a sermon 
"reprobating the friar Martin and upholding the author- 
ity of the Pope." Two days later a mandate was issued 
by Wolsey forbidding the circulation of the heretic's 
works in England, an act repeated later at intervals. 
Cuthbert Tunstall, afterwards Bishop of London, while 
Ambassador at the Diet of Worms, wrote a very hostile 
estimate of Luther and his works, which he prayed God 
to keep out of England. 

Before any of his subjects, Henry VIII publicly en- 
tered the lists against the heretic. His Assertion of the 
Seven Sacraments, published in 1521 as a refutation of 
The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, was declared by 
Pope Leo X the best medicine against the new errors 
that he had ever read, and it won for its author the title 
of Defender of the Faith. The argument does not con- 
cern us now. The writer's estimate of Luther is thus 
forcibly expressed: 

"What pest so pernicious has ever attacked the flock of Christ? 
What serpent so poisonous has ever come forth? . . . What a wolf 
of hell is he, seeking to scatter Christ's flock ! What a limb of Satan ! 
How rotten is his mind! how execrable his purpose!" 

Five years later Henry published another Letter against 
Martin Luther, in which he said to his subjects: 
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"For we doute not that it is well knowen to you all, that Martyn 
Luther, late a f rere Augustyne, & now ron out i Apostacy & wedded, 
hath not only scraped out of the asshen and kyndeled agayne all 
the embres of those old errours & heresies hytherto; but hath also 
added some so poysoned pointes of his owne, so wretched, so vyle, 
so detestable, provokynge men to myschefe, encoragyng the worlde 
to syn, preachyng an unsaciate lyberte, to allecte them withall." 

Most of those under the influence of the court followed 
the example of their sovereign in execrating the German. 
On St. Martin's Eve, November 10, 1527, the boys of 
St. Paul's school, under their master, Rightwise, gave a 
play at court glorifying Wolsey and representing "the 
heretic Luther like a party friar in russet damask and 
black taffety, and his wife like a frow of Almayn in red 

silk." 1 

The greatest Englishman of his day, Sir Thomas More, 
also took a strong stand against Luther. According to 
the king it was More who "by subtle, sinister slights most 
unnaturally procured and provoked him to set forth a 
book of the assertion of the seven sacraments." More 
was sincerely repelled by most of Luther's doctrines, first 
of all by the sola fide. 2 Determinism was also repulsive 
to him, and he blamed the Wittenberg professor for 
saying, "God doth damn so huge a number of people 
to intolerable and interminable torments only for his 
own pleasure, and for his own deeds wrought in them 
only by himself." 3 He also criticized the freedom of 
the German theologian's treatment of the Bible, saying, 
"Luther goeth so farforth that no scripture can be evi- 
dent to prove anything that he list to deny. . . . And 
sometime if it be too plain against him, then will he 
call it no scripture, as he playeth with the pistle of 

1 C. W. Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama to Shakespeare, 1912, pp. 66- 
68. The conjecture of Brandl (Quellen des weltlichen Dramas vor Shakespeare, 
1898, p. lvi) that the source of this play was Hasenburg's Ludus ludentem Luderum 
ludens, is very doubtful. 

» More's Workes, 1557, p. 418 h. 3 Ibid. 273 c. 
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St. James." 4 Had More confined himself to these 
reasonable strictures he might have done a permanent 
service to the cause he had at heart. Unfortunately he 
fell into the foul-mouthed invective common at the 
time. "Luther is an apostate," he wrote, "an open 
incestuous lecher, a plain limb of the devil, and a mani- 
fest messenger of hell." 5 He mocked at "Friar Luther 
and Cate Callate his nun lusking together in lechery." 6 
He objected to the German's scurrility in the follow- 
ing passage, 7 in the translation of which I have been 
obliged to expurgate some words absolutely unprint- 
able: 

"Luther and counsellors disperse themselves throughout all the 
wagons, vehicles, and boats, the baths, eating-houses and barber- 
shops, the taverns, brothels, bakeshops, privies, and houses of ill 
fame; in these places they diligently observe and write down on 
tablets whatever the waggon driver has said basely, or the slave 
servilely, or the drunkard wickedly, or the parasite scurrilously, or 
the harlot petulantly, or the bawd vilely, or the bathman obscenely. 
. . . When they have done this for several months they stuff the 
whole nasty mixture of reviling, scolding, scurrility, jeers, petulance, 
filth, dirt, mud, mire, and dung into the fetid sewer of Luther's 
breast." 

At other times he called Luther an ass, a liar, an evil 
angel of Satan, a cursed beast, and a drunkard. No 
wonder that even his friend Erasmus thought that More 
had written more bitterly than Luther himself. Not 
content with words, More had his own servants "striped 
like children," when he found them inclining to the new 
doctrines. 

A similar tone was taken by John Langland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who in a sermon preached at Westminster, 
November 27, 1527, thus apostrophized the Saxon: "O 
Luther, Luther, worst of liars and lost deceiver of men, 

* More's Workes, 1557, 161 c. 5 Ibid. 274 h. « Ibid. 423 h. 

7 Mori Opera, 1689, p. 38. 
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minister equally unfaithful to God and to the Christian 
world, I know thy heresy!" 
The Scotch poet David Lyndsay wrote in 1540: 

"As I pray to the Rude 
That Martin Luther, that fals loun, 
Black Bullinger and Melancthoun, 
Had bene smorde in their cude." 

As Luther heard chiefly of the hostility to his "gospel" 
in Britain, it is not surprising that his opinion of the 
islanders was mostly unfavorable. "There are no wolves 
in England," he once said, "because the English are 
themselves wolves." Henry VIII he judged as "a dam- 
nable and rotten worm who with malice aforethought has 
blasphemed my King in heaven," and as " a devil incar- 
nate." Wolsey he held to be "the pest of the kingdom." 
Lee, Wolsey 's successor as Archbishop of York, he classed 
among "the snivelling, drivelling sophists bred by the 
Thomist swine." More he thought "a most cruel enemy 
of the gospel" and he rejoiced at his execution and at 
that of Fisher. 

But it must not be imagined that Luther did not have 
strong partisans in England from the very first. Early 
in 1519 Froben exported many of Luther's writings to 
Britain. On May 30 of that year Erasmus wrote Luther, 
" In England there are men who think well of your writ- 
ings, and they the very greatest." Precisely what 
persons Erasmus had in mind is uncertain, but quite 
probably he referred to John Colet, who early in 1518 had 
sent him the Ninety-five Theses. In 1520 we know that 
there were already Lutherans in London, and they con- 
tinued to be a growing party until the ultimate triumph 
of Protestantism under Elizabeth. At an early date 
some students of Cambridge, among them Bilney, 
Arthur Ridley, Latimer, and Coverdale met at the White 
Horse Inn to form a Lutheran organization. They were 
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mocked at as "Germans" and their meeting place called 
" Germany." Several prominent Englishmen were among 
Luther's personal friends, among them Robert Barnes, 
an Augustinian and Oxford doctor of divinity, Edward 
Fox, Bishop of Hereford, Nicholas Heath, Archdeacon 
of Stratford, and Lord Paget. On some of the English 
Reformers Luther exercised a decisive influence, notably 
on Cranmer. Tyndale was apparently more of a Zwing- 
lian, at least in his eucharistic doctrine. He got much 
help from Luther's German Bible, though he denied that 
in making his translation he had been "confederate with 
Luther," as More and others asserted. There is no 
evidence to show that he ever saw Luther. 

Coverdale was even more dependent on the German 
Bible than was Tyndale, so that when the first complete 
edition came out in 1535 the title-page proclaimed that 
it was translated out of "the Douche and Latin." Cover- 
dale explained this in his preface by saying that he had 
been helped by "the Douche interpreters: whom (because 
of theyr syngular gyftes and speciall diligence in the 
Bible) I haue ben the more glad to folowe for the most 
part." Coverdale also translated other works of Luther 
into English, among them some of his hymns, including 
Ein' feste Burg. Besides these there were seven of 
Luther's works turned into English before his death, 
five of which were popular enough to be printed more 
than once. In addition to this John Bale put into his 
own tongue, The true Historie of the Christen Departynge of 
the Reverend Man D. Marty n Luther, collected by J. J[onas], 
M. C[elius] and J. A[urifaber] which were present thereat. 
A manuscript copy of this in the British Museum is dated 
1545, an apparent anachronism due to the old habit of 
beginning the year on March 25. Luther died February 
18, 1546, and the version must therefore have been made 
at once. It was printed as soon as made. 
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II. The Age op Shakespeare 

Save for the short reign of Mary, England became a 
Protestant nation after the death, within a year, of 
Luther and Henry VIII. From the same time, however, 
the influence of Calvin appears, and gradually overshad- 
owed that of the German Reformer, until the triumph of 
the Puritans. In the reign of Edward VI there were 
three new translations of Luther's works into English, 
in the reign of Mary one, seventeen under Elizabeth, 
not counting five reprints, and one in the reign of James I. 
In 1550 or 1551 we learn from a letter of Hales to Gualter 
that the likenesses of Luther, Bucer, Melanchthon, and 
Oecolampadius were to be found everywhere in London. 
The chief stumbling-block to the Protestants was the 
lack of unity among their leaders, especially the unfortu- 
nate schism on the doctrine of the real Presence. Thus 
John Hooper wrote to Bucer in 1548: 

"I entreat you, my master, not to say or write anything against 
charity or godliness for the sake of Luther, or to burden the con- 
sciences of men with his words on the holy supper. Although 
I readily acknowledge with thankfulness the gifts of God in him 
who is now no more, yet he was not without his faults. . . . After 
the dispute with Zwingli and Oecolampadius respecting the supper 
had begun to grow warm he did violence to many passages of Scripture 
that he might establish the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
bread. . . . Everyone is aware with what calumnies and reproaches 
he attacked even the dead." 

Another great scandal to the English Protestant divines 
was Luther's doctrine that polygamy and concubinage 
were at times permissible. More had blamed the state- 
ment in the Babylonian Captivity that bigamy was prefer- 
able to divorce, 8 and a similar expression was fastened 

8 Opera, 1689, p. 145. 
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on by Dr. Thomas Martin. In 1556 the Lutheran 
Ponet 9 

"vindicated Martin Luther against a common falsehood raised up 
of him, which Dr. Thomas Martin thrust into his book; namely 
that Luther had writ in his book De Captivitate Babylonica, Si uxor 
non possit aut non vult, ancilla venito; that is, If the wife cannot 
or will not, let the maid come. Whereupon our author (Ponet) 
accosts Martin: 'Speak again, Martin, where saith Luther these 
words? Thou sayest in his book De Captivitate Babylonica. The 
selfsame lie maketh Pighius. ... I assure thee, good reader, it is a 
foul lie.'" 

The words attributed to Luther actually occur in his 
Sermon on Marriage, of 1522. 10 

In 1559 Dr. Feckeham, abbot of Westminster, made an 
oration in Parliament, "with very unworthy, and un- 
becoming reflections upon the foreign Protestants of 
greatest eminence, as Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, and 
Martyr, for their different sentiments about the 
sacrament." 

A third great stone of offence to Luther's reputation 
was his doctrine of the bondage of the will. An early 
radical, Cole of Faversham, declared that the doctrine 
of predestination was meeter for devils than for Christian 
men. In 1562 Grindal, Bishop of London, thus expatiates 
upon it: 

"It is astonishing to see that they are raising such commotion 
about predestination. They should at least consult their own 
Luther 'on the bondage of the will.' For what else do Bucer, 
Calvin, and Martyr teach that Luther has not maintained in that 
treatise? Unless perhaps they wish to take refuge in some recanta- 
tion of Luther, whom they all regard as a god. Luther has indeed 
deserved exceeding well of the church, and is worthy of being cele- 
brated by all posterity. But he would have been more eminent in 
my eyes, if these Canaans were not always discovering the naked- 
ness of their father, which all godly persons desire to be concealed." 

9 Strype's Memorials, 1822, vol. Hi, part i, p. 531. 
10 Werke, Weimar, vol. x, part ii, p. 290. 
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In 1568 Cheny, Bishop of Gloucester, said: 

"Luther wrote a very ill book against free-will; wherein he did 
very much hurt. But Erasmus answered him learnedly. I am not 
of Luther's opinion therein, but of Erasmus' mind." 

Some controversy on the subject was excited by a work 
of the Catholic Osorius (1563) who "reproved our later 
reformers, beginning with Luther, whose ghost he tore 
with evil speeches, reproaching him for a bold, for a 
popular, nay for a mad-man." Osorius asserted that 
Luther "wickedly taught extreme desperation, and a 
bold and presumptuous confidence in salvation." John 
Foxe, the martyrologist, branded these statements as 
two notorious lies." Haddon replied to Osorius: 



<< 



"That man of God whom you thus miscal, rendered a sound and 
sober account of his faith in an august assembly before the Emperor 
Charles; that mad-man stood safe against the wisest patrons of your 
Church thirty years, however they raged against him." 

A very high opinion of Luther was expressed by another 
Elizabethan divine, Bishop John Aylmer, who said that 
Luther was able 

"to set up the cross of Christ, to pull down the chair of Antichrist, 
to restore God's Word, to banish the Devil's sophistry, to make 
of darkness light, of lies truth, of plain foolishness true wisdom, 
and, as it were another Helena, to find out the cross of Christ hid- 
den in the dunghill of devilish doctrine, covered with the rotten bones 
of Romish martyrs, sinful saints, and counterfeit confessors." 

Further evidence of the trend of public opinion is 
given now and then indirectly. Just as Knox praises 
Geneva as the most perfect school of Christ since the 
Apostles, so Roger Ascham proclaims Protestant Ger- 
many as the abode of all the virtues. Then again the 
name of Martin Marprelate, assumed by the author of 
some famous tracts, was undoubtedly suggested by 
Luther's prenomen. 
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John Foxe in part iv of his Acts and Monuments (1563) 
has much on Luther, with lists of his works and some 
translations. He presents him as the man of God raised 
up to do a particular and necessary work in the church. 
For about three centuries this book held a high place in 
popular estimation and influenced the current ideas of 
the Reformation more than any other, but of late the 
author has been violently attacked for his strong bias 
and rather frequent inaccuracy. There is no doubt that 
he wrote rather for the edification of the pious than for 
the impartial presentation of the facts. 

A high estimate of Luther is witnessed by some of the 
folk literature of the time. William Bullein in A dialogue 
both pleasaunt and pietifull, wherein is a godlie regiment 
against the Fever Pestilence, speaks of a painting by William 
Boswell, exhibited in Paternoster Row, showing the fol- 
lowing pairs: "Christ and Satan, Sainct Peter and Simon 
Magus, Paule and Alexander the Coppersmith, Trace 
and Becket, Martin Luther and the Pope." The same 
antithesis is seen in a contemporary Ballad of Luther, the 
Pope, a Cardinal, and a Husbandman. In this there are 
reminiscences of Ein' feste Burg. Luther addresses the 
Pope thus : 

"Thy false power wyl I bryng down, 
Thou shalt not reign many a yere, 
I shall dryve the from citye and towne, 
Even with this PEN that thou seyste here: 
Thou fyghtest with swerd, shylde, and speare, 
But I wyll fyght with Gods worde." 

The references to Luther by the Elizabethan poets are 
few and far between. There is no mention of him by 
Spenser, though some scholars have seen veiled allusions 
to him in the First Book of the Faerie Queene. 11 It is 
thought that the Red Cross Knight represents Henry 

11 F. M. Padelford, The Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the First Book 
of the Faerie Queene. 1911. 
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VIII, Una the true Church of England, and the "deceiv- 
ing image," which takes Una's form to mislead the knight, 
Lutheranism. But the whole theory is doubtful, most 
of all in the last identification. 

Save for one phrase about "the spleeny Lutherans" in 
Henry VIII there is no reference by Shakespeare to either 
the German Reformer or his followers. As far as I can 
discover, contemporary dramatists showed an equal 
lack of interest in the subject. Thomas Nash in his 
Unfortunate Traveller (1594) describes an imaginary 

"solempne disputation where Luther and Carolostadius scolded 
leuell coile. A masse of words I wot well they heapt up against the 
masse and the Pope, but farther perticulars of their disputations I 
remember not. I thought verily they would have worried one 
another with wordes, they were so earnest and vehement." 

In the same class with the above may be mentioned 
Fynes Morrison's Itinerary u and John Taylor's Travels 
in Germany (both 1617). Both show interest in Luther. 
If Nash is not afraid to poke fun at the Reformer, a much 
bitterer satire on him appeared in 1609 under the title 
Pruritanus [sic] . . . site Apologia pro Puritanis & nova- 
toribus universis. The author gives his name as Horatius 
Dolabellus Neapolitanus, and the place of publication 
as Lutetiae Britannarum, both obviously invented. 

Francis Bacon has left one guarded account of Luther 
in his Advancement of Learning, Book I: 

"There are . . . three distempers of learning. . . . The first disease, 
which consists in luxuriancy of style, has been anciently esteemed 
at different times, but strangely prevailed about the time of Luther, 
who, finding how great a task he had undertaken against the degener- 
ate traditions of the Church, and being unassisted by the opinions 
of his own age, was forced to awake antiquity to make a party for 
him; whence the ancient authors both in divinity and the humani- 
ties, that had long slept in libraries, began to be generally read." 

n Morrison visited Wittenberg in 1591. He says he saw the house of " Dr. Faustus 
the famous conjurer" there. The same connection of Faust and Wittenberg is made 
in Marlowe's play. 
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III. The Puritans 

The Puritan feeling for Luther was rather a cool one, 
not professedly hostile but decidedly critical. There 
were two reasons for this. On the Continent the mutual 
hatred of the Calvinists and the Lutherans was almost 
as great as their common detestation of the Catholics. 
The point that divided the Protestant churches was the 
doctrine of the sacrament, Lutherans holding to the cor- 
poreal Presence more literally than did Calvinists. These 
disputes were also rife in England, though in a milder 
form. Then again the German had too little respect for 
the proprieties and austerities so dear to the Puritan 
heart. He had expressed approval of amusements like 
cards and dancing, anathema to the Independents. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century there 
were only six new translations of Luther's works and 
ten reprints as against seventeen new translations and 
five reprints during the reign of Elizabeth. The history 
of one of these new versions, Dr. Martin Luther's Collo- 
quia Mensalia, or his last Divine Discourses at his Table, 
translated out of the High Dutch by Captain Henry Bell, 
1652, illustrates both of the points just mentioned. In 
the first place, in order to make his work acceptable to the 
English palate Bell thought it worth while to assert, 
contrary to all truth, that in these "last divine dis- 
courses" Luther had revoked the "error he once held 
touching the sacrament." Then when Bell petitioned 
the Commons for license to print, an assembly of divines 
was appointed to examine the work, and reported, May 
3, 1647, 13 that although the book contained many good 
things, most of them extant in the Reformer's own works, 
yet it also abounded in passages contrary to modesty, 
gravity, and truth, making it unfit for public use. 

13 Historical Manuscripts Report, vi, 173. 
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A similar cool, critical position is taken by Sir Thomas 
Brown, who, in his Religio Medici (1642) says that he 
holds the faith of the Church of England, and that 

"whatsoever is beyond, as points indifferent, I observe according to 
the rules of my private judgement or the humor and fashion of my 
devotion, neither following this because Luther affirmed it, nor 
disproving that because Calvin hath disavouched it." 

Though Oliver Cromwell has left no estimate of Luther, 
there were in his camp a small party of extremists who 
appealed to the authority of the German to justify their 
antinomian and anti-social tenets. Such was William 
Dell, a field-chaplain at Cromwell's headquarters, a 
preacher in a radical form of justification by faith only. 
Dell also abused Luther's authority to support an attack 
on human learning. In his Tryal of Spirits (1660) he 
printed under the title, Testimony of Martin Luther 
touching Universities, a part of the Reformer's Answer 
to Ambrose Catharinus. Dell prefaces it thus: "These 
now are Luther's own words, which I have made legible 
to English men. Wherein it is manifest that he con- 
demns Universities in the very Institution and Consti- 
tution of them." Of Dell's party was John Eaton, the 
author of The honey-combe of free justification by Christ alone 
(1642). In this essay it would seem that he both built 
upon the Wittenberg theologian and went beyond him. 

John Milton confesses that he "had not examined 
through" Luther's works, and was certainly not deeply 
indebted to him. Coleridge states that Milton got the 
idea that Eve ate the apple at noon from the Table Talk 
translated by Bell. It is possible that the poet may have 
been thinking of the Reformer in his description of Noah 
in Paradise Lost: 

"The only son of light 
In a dark age, against example good, 
Against allurement, custom, and a world 
Offended. Fearless of reproach and scorn 
Or violence." 
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But this is merely a conjecture. That he thought well 
of Luther, as far as he thought of him at all, is seen in an 
obiter dictum in the Apology for Smectimnuus, where the 
poet is excusing the violence of his language. After 
appealing to the example of the Bible he goes on: 

"Yet that ye may not think inspiration the only warrant thereof, 
but that it is as any other virtue, of moral and general observation, 
the example of Luther may stand for all . . . who writ so vehemently 
against the chief defenders of the old untruths in the Roman Church, 
that his own friends and favorers were offended with the fierceness 
of his spirit. . . . And herewithal how useful and available God 
made this tart rhetoric in the Church's cause, he often found by his 
own experience." 

Of Luther's Commentary on Galatians, one of the first 
of his works to be put into English and one of the most 
frequently reprinted, the following high estimate is 
given by John Bunyan: 

" When I had but a little way perused, I found my condition in 
his experience so largely and profoundly handled as if his book 
had been written out of my own heart. ... I do prefer this book 
of Martin Luther upon the Galatians (except the Holy Bible) 
before all the books that ever I have seen, as most fit for a 
wounded conscience." 

The other chief religious writers of the age have little 
or nothing to say of Luther. Neither in George Fox 
on the one hand nor in Chillingworth and Baxter on 
the other, have I found one word about him. Jeremy 
Taylor barely mentions him, in his Power falsely pre- 
tended to by the Church of Rome, as the opponent of the 
Pope. Bishop Burnet, however, had much to say of 
him in the famous History of the Reformation (1679), 
and all of a highly laudatory character. Burnet's parti- 
sanship went so far that he even suppressed facts dis- 
creditable to the Reformer of which he was certainly in 
possession. 
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The poets and wits of the Restoration naturally had 
no use for Luther, and, as far as my rather limited knowl- 
edge of their work goes, never mentioned him. 

IV. The Eighteenth Century 

At no time has the name of Luther meant less to 
England than during the age of Voltaire. The rational- 
ism, sophistication, and worldliness characteristic of the 
period resulted in a deadly indifference to a man of so 
opposite a spirit. During the whole century there was 
but one new translation from Luther. John Wesley rep- 
resented the reaction always found among a minority 
against the prevalent spirit, and it is from him that the 
strongest testimony to Luther's influence comes. As is 
well known, he ascribed his "conversion" (although he 
was at the time, 1738, already a clergyman) to hearing 
read a passage from Luther's preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans, "describing the change which God works 
in the heart through faith in Christ." 

Another mark of interest is shown by the publication 
in 1709 of Strype's voluminous Annals of the Reforma- 
tion. Though concerned mainly with the printing of 
English sources, there is a good deal about Luther in this 
and the tone is decidedly favorable. 

Jonathan Swift's Tale of a Tub satirizes impartially the 
churches of Rome, Wittenberg, and Geneva, under the 
names of the brothers "Peter, Martin, and Jack." On 
the whole Martin's course is approved more than that 
of either of the others, the one being thought too con- 
servative, the other too radical. 

Though one may look in vain for any allusion to 
Luther in the writings of Johnson or Goldsmith or Pope 
or Addison, we find in the secular historians some esti- 
mate of the man. Robertson's famous Charles V (1769) 
was the most impartial account of the Reformation yet 
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written. A sincere and on the whole successful endeavor 
is made to depict both Luther's virtues and his faults. 
A particularly labored apology for his violence of lan- 
guage shows how alien were both his enthusiasm and his 
grossness to the spirit of the time. A far greater his- 
torian, Gibbon, has left, in his monumental work, two 
references to Luther expressing pretty nearly the same 
general attitude as that taken by Robertson. He 
ascribes the horrors of the sack of Rome in 1527 to the 
fact that the troops 

"had imbibed, in the first fervor of the Reformation, the spirit as 
well as the principles of Luther. It was their favorite amusement to 
insult or destroy the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition; 
they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devoted hatred against the 
clergy." 

In a more elaborate passage Gibbon weighs the merit 
and value of the Reformation. He notes that if we ask 
from what articles of faith above or against our reason 
the Reformers enfranchised Christians, "we shall rather 
be surprised by the timidity than scandalized by the 
freedom of" these men. They adopted from Catholi- 
cism all the creeds, mysteries, and miracles, and Luther 
even maintained a corporeal and Calvin a real Presence 
of Christ in the eucharist. "Yet," adds Gibbon, "the 
services of Luther and his rivals are solid and important; 
and the philosopher must own his obligations to these 
fearless enthusiasts." In the first place, they levelled 
with the ground the lofty fabric of superstition, consisting 
of the worship of saints and of relics, and substituted for 
it a simpler and purer worship. They also restored 
myriads of monks and nuns to liberty and labor. Finally 
they broke the chain of authority, though this act was 
"a consequence rather than a design" of the Reforma- 
tion. 
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V. The Romantic Movement 

The violent reaction from eighteenth century modes 
of thought, called Romanticism, showed itself also in the 
changed opinion regarding Luther. At no time has the 
Reformer been so warmly praised in England as during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. In certain 
quarters this high estimate has continued, but the pre- 
vailing tone of thought has since changed. 

The highest encomiums of Luther were uttered by 
Coleridge and Carlyle. Coleridge could not imagine a 
more charming book than one containing Luther's let- 
ters, especially those written from the Wartburg. "The 
only fit commentator for Paul was Luther," he thought 
" — not by any means such a gentleman as the Apostle 
but almost as great a genius." The English philosopher 
himself wrote a commentary on the Table Talk in Bell's 
translation. Much of it is rather too metaphysical, dis- 
cussing points which the original author would not have 
understood, and sometimes expressing opinions with 
which, I am sure, he would not have been in agreement. 
In general the commentator warmly endorses all that 
is said in the text. When the Wittenberg professor 
pontificates that the best proof that the world has been 
created by God is that Moses wrote everything down 
just as it happened, the Englishman adds a hearty "Hear! 
Hear!" or words to that effect. When Luther says that 
it is better to have the temple broken than to have Christ 
hidden therein, Coleridge simply and truly remarks, 
"Sublime!" 

Carlyle came prepared to "worship" Luther as one of 
the "heroes" of history. To him the Reformer was one 
of the strong men who have been rightly kings, "the 
bravest heart then living in the world ... if also one of 
the humblest and peaceablest." Luther's books, he 
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says, are not well written, though their dialect became 
the language of all Germany: 

"But in no Books have I found a more robust, genuine, I will say 
noble faculty of a man than in these. A rugged honesty, homeliness, 
simplicity; a rugged sterling sense and strength. He flashes out 
illumination from him; his smiting idiomatic phrases seem to cleave 
into the very secret of the matter. Good humor too, nay tender 
affection, nobleness, and depth; this man could have been a Poet 
too! He had to work an Epic Poem, not write one. I call him a 
great Thinker; as indeed his greatness of heart already betokens 
that." 

It is perhaps worth while remarking that Carlyle's hero 
was not the historic one, but at least in part legendary. 
At that time (1840), without more special study than 
Carlyle cared to put on the subject, it was not possible 
to get at the real Luther. There were two legends cur- 
rent, the Catholic and the Protestant, and of them the 
latter was nearer the truth. I do not mean to imply 
that the Scotch writer's admiration was wholly based on 
a false estimate, for his portrait of Luther is quite recog- 
nizable, nevertheless it is no less unmistakably idealized. 

There are many proofs that the popular opinion of the 
Reformer was as high as that of the leading thinkers. 
During the nineteenth century there were forty-three new 
translations of his works and fourteen reprints, as against 
one new version and three reprints in the preceding 
century. Some of these books included several separate 
works of the Reformer; a few of them came from 
America. 

Many distinguished writers have left brief but exalted 
estimates of Luther. De Quincey speaks of him as "the 
heroic reformer." Wordsworth, in one of the Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets, writes of the early English Protestants, 
banished for their faith, as "most happy reassembled in 
a land by dauntless Luther freed." Robert Browning, 
in The Twins, versifies a story from the Table Talk, 
commencing it: 
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"Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables — flowers on furze, 
The better the uncouther: 
Do roses stick like burrs?" 

Some very favorable opinions may be found among the 
greater historians of this "romantic" age. The highest 
possible tribute to the Reformer is paid by J. A. Froude, 
himself a rationalist. He calls the appearance before the 
Diet of Worms the most notable spectacle witnessed on 
the planet since Christ stood before Pilate. The German 
translation of the Bible, says Froude, "is as rich and 
grand as our own," and the table talk as full of matter 
as Shakespeare's plays. Luther was found to be the in- 
carnation of conscience, and withal sociable, cheerful, 
without a trace of vanity or self-interest. 

J. A. Symonds (in his Catholic Reaction, 1882) writes: 

"Luther was stronger in his weakness than the creator of the Jesuit 
machinery, wiser in his simplicity than the deviser of that subtle 
engine. But Luther had the onward forces of humanity on his 
side — Ignatius could but retard them by his ingenuity." 

VI. Our Own Times 

No less than four separate causes have undermined the 
position of Luther in England during the last two gener- 
ations. As these causes have affected America much 
less, it is only in our own age that one sees a marked 
national divergence between the mother country and her 
daughter in this regard. While Luther is held in high 
honor in America as a whole, and perhaps also in Scot- 
land, the prevailing tone in England, though with a 
minority opposition, is one of bitter hostility, expressed 
now in a sneer and again in a tirade. 

The first and strongest of these causes was the Catholic 
movement in the Church of England. J. A. Froude said 
in 1867 with perfect truth: 
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"Two generations ago the leading Reformers were looked upon as 
little less than saints; now a party has risen up who intend, as 
they frankly tell us, to unprotestantize the Church of England, 
who detest Protestantism as a kind of infidelity, who desire simply 
to reverse everything which the Reformers did. One of these gentle- 
men, a clergyman, writing lately of Luther, called him a heretic, a 
heretic fit only to be ranked with — whom do you think? — Joe 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet. . . . The book in which this remarkable 
statement appeared was presented by two bishops to the Upper 
House of Convocation. It was received with gracious acknowledg- 
ments by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was placed solemnly 
in the library of reference, for that learned body to consult. So 
too a professor at Oxford the other day spoke of Luther as a 
Philistine — a Philistine meaning an oppressor of the chosen people; 
the enemy of men of culture and intelligence, such as the professor 
himself." 

The neo-Catholic movement had got well under way 
by the time Froude wrote. Its leader, John Henry 
Newman, before he joined the Church of Rome, attacked 
the Reformers in his Lectures on Justification (1838). 
"It is aimed," said he, "at the Lutheran dictum that 
justification by faith only was the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity. I considered that this doctrine was either 
a paradox or a truism— a paradox in Luther's mouth, 
a truism in Melanchthon's. I thought the Anglican 
Church followed Melanchthon." But Newman was not 
yet ready to break with the Reformation entirely. Five 
years previously he had written: "No great work was 
done by a system; whereas systems rise out of individual 
exertions. Luther was an individual. The very faults 
of an individual excite attention; he loses, but his cause 
(if good and he powerful-minded) gains." But naturally 
even such qualified approval of the first Protestant had 
to go when the author became a Roman Catholic. In 
his Apologia (1865) he wrote: "The spirit of Luther is 
dead; but Hildebrand and Loyola are alive." Even 
now, however, he was capable of quoting the German to 
buttress his own defence against Kingsley. Arguing 
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that equivocation was worse than lying, he quoted the 
famous "pecca fortiter" of Luther with the comment, 
"I anathematize his formal sentiment, but there is a 
truth in it when spoken of material acts." Elsewhere 
he attempts to prove that Lutheranism is a private, 
arbitrary, unscriptural system of unreal righteousness 
and real corruption, a system of words without ideas, 
and that Lutheran faith could not exist and could not 
justify if it did exist. 

Newman's circle was no whit behind him in reviling 
the Reformers. Hurrell Froude confessed that he could 
not express the amount of his hatred for them. To 
Father Brigett, the biographer of Sir Thomas More, 
Luther was nothing but "a foul-mouthed German boor." 
Were it worth while, an anthology of very derogatory 
Catholic opinion might be cited from contemporary- 
England. Following the lead of Pope Leo XIII's Encyc- 
lical of December 28, 1878, it has been the fashion to 
blame the Reformation for such evils as are, in the 
Catholics' opinion, modern socialism and anarchism. 
Hilaire Belloc has written to this effect (1912). 

The temper of the universities may be gauged by the 
honorary doctorate in divinity and its accompanying 
encomium given to Father Denifle for writing his Luther 
und Lutherthum, rightly described by the English his- 
torian Gooch as "eight hundred pages hurled at the 
memory of the Reformer, and among the most repulsive 
books in historical literature." 

Opinion among Anglican Catholics has varied from 
supercilious attenuation to a virulence unsurpassed by 
their Roman brethren. One of the most noted of them 
is Sir William Hamilton, for in this respect his view was 
determined entirely by his religious, not by his philo- 
sophical, prepossessions. In a work Be not Schismatics 
he depreciated Luther. He was answered by Archdeacon 
J. C. Hare, and returned to the subject in his Discussions 
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of Philosophy and Literature (1853). The tone of his 
invective may be gathered from his calling Bucer the 
time damnee of the Reformation, punning on his name as 
"puss," a feline nature, and by his characterization of 
the Hessian Reformer Melsingen as "a syphilitic saint 
and trigamist." Luther he thinks will be most finally 
condemned by simple quotation from his works. It is 
interesting to see what he selects. He groups all his 
charges under three heads. 1. Luther's determinism, 
including his doctrine that God damns and saves irre- 
spective of merit. 2. Luther's opinion that polygamy is 
lawful. 3. His Biblical criticism. It seems as if Ham- 
ilton really thought that it was the climax of the Re- 
former's baseness that he said the Book of Kings was 
more worthy of credit than Chronicles, that Solomon's 
Proverbs had been gathered by others, that Hebrews was 
not by Paul, that Job was a fable, and that Esther and 
James should be excluded from the canon. In our day it 
is hardly needful to remark how much more in the line of 
modern science and philosophy were the observations of 
the Wittenberg professor than were the dogmas of the 
Scotch metaphysician. Indeed, the self-contradiction 
of those who alternately blame Luther for bibliolatry 
and then find supreme offence in his rational treatment 
of Scripture, has only been brought out in the latest age. 
An anonymous writer in the Athenaeum (1911) takes 
exactly this position, remarking, a propos of Luther's 
objections to James, "that he rules himself out of court 
as a theologian by endeavoring to concoct a system of 
divinity while neglecting one of the documents." 

One of the favorite methods of depreciating Luther 
has been to exalt one of his contemporaries, usually 
Colet, More, or Erasmus, at his expense. This is done 
in a very mild way, without vituperation, by Lupton in 
his various works on Colet, by W. H. Hutton in his life 
of More, by Seebohm in his Oxford Reformers. 
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Another line of attack is found by the Anglicans, as 
by the Roman Catholics, in attributing various modern 
tendencies, alleged to be bad, to the Reformation. Dr. 
J. Neville Figgis, of the Society of the Resurrection, has 
cultivated this field with diligence. He brackets Luther 
and Machiavelli as the two chief sources of modern ab- 
solutism and the immoral "reason of state." How 
completely he wishes to identify himself with the Cath- 
olic view of Luther may also be seen in his review 
of the life of Luther by the Jesuit H. Grisar, a pon- 
derous work now being Englished for the edification of 
the faithful. 

Nevertheless, there has been even among the highest 
dignitaries of the Anglican Church a certain section dis- 
posed to find a support for conservative doctrine in 
Luther's authority. Thus Frederick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in his Charge to his Clergy (1898) 
stated that the Anglican theory of the real Presence was 
hard to distinguish from Luther's doctrine. This opin- 
ion, Dean Hensley Henson informs us, was received by 
the (Anglican) Catholics "in disgust at the suggestion that 
they stand in the Eucharistic doctrine with the protag- 
onist of Protestantism." 

A temperate, and on the whole very fair estimate of 
Luther is given by Bishop Mandell Creighton in his well- 
known History of the Papacy. His wife, in her life of him, 
says: "With the central figure of his drama, Luther him- 
self, the Bishop was not much in sympathy. He was to 
him an astounding phenomenon, an extraordinary force, 
without whom the Reformation would have been impos- 
sible, but Erasmus was far more congenial to him." 
Writing to Kolde in 1894 Creighton said that Luther's 
personality was the hardest to understand in the whole 
period; that he was neither a theologian nor a states- 
man, but a popular leader, with the capacity of picking 
up what was in the air and expressing it forcibly. 
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But there is another group of critics of the Reformer 
and his work who are under no confessional bias at all. 
It is a remarkable fact that from the days of Erasmus 
till now there have been "intellectuals" to whom the 
principles as well as the methods of the Reformation have 
been repulsive. The best representative of these in the 
nineteenth century is Henry Hallam, who devotes con- 
siderable space to Luther in his Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of Europe in the XV, XVI, and XVII Centuries 
(1837). Although he professes to "regard Luther as a 
great man, endowed with many virtues, and an instru- 
ment of Providence for signal good," one would hardly 
suspect as much from the constant tone of his other 
references. He says that he will "neither dissemble nor 
slightly censure the enormous paradoxes which deform 
Luther's writings"; that the tendency of his doctrine 
was antinomian and disparaging to virtue; that his 
"grossness was scandalous," and that he "disgraces him- 
self with nasty and stupid brutality." Moreover he 
thinks that Luther's intellectual gifts have been much 
exaggerated, that his works are marked by "intemper- 
ance, coarseness, inelegance, scurrility, wild paradoxes 
that menace the foundations of religious morality," these 
qualities not being compensated "by much strength and 
acuteness, still less by impressive eloquence." In short 
most of them are "bellowing in bad Latin," and show 
a "total absence of self-restraint." 

Matthew Arnold thought it worth while to publish, 
under the title St. Paul and Protestantism (1883) an 
elaborate attack on the doctrine of justification by faith 
only and its author. "Solifidianism," says he, "is an 
erroneous human development." "What gives a reli- 
gious teacher his permanent worth and vitality is," says 
Arnold, "after all, just the scientific value of his teaching, 
its correspondence with important facts, and the light it 
throws on them." As he distinctly implies that Luther's 
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teaching did not have this value, we conclude that in 
Arnold's estimate he had little worth and vitality. 

With the advent of Darwinism it became inevitable 
that the Reformation should be judged by its relation 
to progress. The character of the Reformer is no longer 
the decisive criterion among the more thoughtful his- 
torians, nor is even the rationality of his tenets, consid- 
ered from the philosophical standpoint, as had been the 
case with Voltaire and Gibbon. By a large school he 
is now weighed in the balance against what he might 
reasonably have been supposed to contribute to the 
causes of science, democracy, social reform, popular en- 
lightenment, and secularization. In answering these 
questions it is remarkable that men under no confessional 
bias should divide on Luther almost as sharply as Catho- 
lics and Protestants. On the whole the verdict among 
these new judges has been unfavorable to Luther. 
W. E. H. Lecky, in his brilliant History of Rationalism 
(1865) mercilessly exposes Luther's credulity, super- 
stition, intolerance, narrowness, and his persecuting and 
despotic spirit. A similar work has been done in America 
by Andrew D. White's Warfare of Science and Religion. 
C. Beard, in his well-known Hibbert Lectures on the rela- 
tions of the Reformation to modern thought, took a favor- 
able view of Luther's character but a rather doubtful 
one about the value of his work. He evidently preferred 
the method of Erasmus. Bertrand Russell, on the other 
hand, finds that the first serious breach in the mediaeval 
theory of absolute authority was made by Luther's as- 
sertion of the right of private judgment on the falli- 
bility of General Councils. 14 

A part of the growing coldness towards Luther is due 
as much to dislike of his methods as to disapproval of the 
results of his work. Thus Mark Pattison in his biog- 
raphy of Erasmus contributed to the ninth edition of the 

" Why Men Fight, 1917, p. 26. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica (and allowed to stand with 
revisions in the eleventh edition) speaks of Erasmus's 
quiet rationalism as doing more for progress than "all 
the rage and uproar of Luther's pamphlets." 

Carrying this modern criticism of the Reformation in 
its relation to progress to an extreme, there has now arisen 
a school convinced that Luther was really a conservative, 
and his movement reactionary. Nietzsche is the great 
exponent of this view in Germany, though his position 
has been adopted more or less by scholars like Troeltsch. 
In America this line of criticism, the one which would 
naturally appeal to the progressive proclivities of our 
countrymen, has been carried much further than in 
England, and, in my judgment, to a length that can only 
be described as paradoxical. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to notice American opinion, and I shall there- 
fore confine myself to English. Mr. P. S. Allen finds 
him "a religious leader contemning the things of this 
world and ensuing human advancement and even truth 
with aid from realms in which reason is not always allowed 
to have its perfect work" (1913). A. W. Benn in his 
English Rationalism (1906) says that it is a great mistake 
to describe Protestantism as a revolt of reason from 
superstition, though the fact that it has been so de- 
scribed is highly suggestive. J. B. Bury takes the same 
position, perhaps more unfavorably to the Reformers. 
Many similar judgments could be quoted. Fundamen- 
tally the same idea is set forth by Havelock Ellis in his 
Impressions and Comments (1915), as follows: 

"Look, again, at Luther. There was the Catholic Church dying 
by inches, gently, even exquisitely. And here came that gigantic 
peasant with his too exuberant energy, battered the dying Church 
into acute sensibility, kicked it into emotion, galvanized it into life, 
prolonged its existence for a thousand years. The man who sought 
to exterminate the Church proved to be the greatest benefactor the 
Church had ever known." 
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As in international relations fear and hatred seem to 
play a more important part than good will, so it often 
appears that a man's intellectual alliances are determined 
fully as much by his dislike of one thing or party as by 
his love for another. Thus among the intellectuals we 
find a number of men rallying to Luther's support, 
though they have no special bond with him, because they 
hate so much the system which he combated. Thus 
the tribute paid to Luther by J. A. Symonds was appar- 
ently due to his loathing for the Jesuits. 

It is difficult to class Bernard Shaw, because one of his 
dominant ideas is to prove that he is other than you 
think. He has discovered that praise from an enemy 
may be more irritating than any invective, and he has 
thus taken under his wing Jesus "as a first-rate political 
economist" and Luther as "a legitimate predecessor of 
Voltaire." Both of the latter gentlemen, he observes, 
were Tartars for the Catholic Church. Religion is to 
Shaw "a quaint but intelligible evolution from crude 
attempts to propitiate the destructive forces of Nature 
among savages." Among these propitiatory attempts 
were the austerities of mediaeval saints. "But Luther de- 
livered us from all that. His reformation was a triumph 
of imagination and a triumph of cheapness. It brought 
you complete salvation and asked from you nothing but 
faith." 

The third of the forces in modern England working 
against Luther is socialism. The strongest attack made 
on Luther, and one of the utmost violence, because he 
had no sympathy with political or social reform, is that 
by Belfort Bax in his three works on Social Germany, the 
Peasants' War, and the Anabaptists. To him the "true 
inwardness" of the Reformation lies in its change from 
a cooperative to an individualistic society, and its main- 
springs are economic. He thinks it worth while to 
attack Luther's character and doctrines as well as his 
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political ideas. Thus he says he was no Protestant in the 
English Puritan sense, and would not have been accept- 
able to the British Nonconformist conscience as repre- 
sentative in Parliament or even as a grocer-deacon. His 
views of marriage, says Bax, were very low. He ac- 
cuses Luther of first supporting and then deserting the 
revolt of the knights under Sickingen, and of first egging 
on the peasants and then turning savagely against them. 
In the last charge there is much truth; in the others none. 
Bax's chief source is Janssen, and his animosity towards 
Luther extends to the latter's biographer, Principal 
T. M. Lindsay. 

Even in this day it is so true that the interest in 
the Reformation is mainly theological that very little 
can be quoted on Luther from the socialist camp. Many 
writers, however, like those in the Cambridge Modern 
History, have been offended by his cruelty to the peasants. 
It is interesting to quote one high, if indiscriminating, 
tribute to Luther from John Helston, a poet who claims 
to be a socialist and sceptic. In a poem entitled, To 
Germany in her Progress towards Socialism (1913), he 
writes: 

"The tyranny of later Rome began, 

Till was humbled there a continent about the feet of Lies; 
But Germany was waiting with a man, 

And the voice of Luther thundered; and although they sought 
to burn, 
Poison, torture, maim, and murder as they might, 

Mostly in the south they did it; northward men began to turn 
To the first far beams of morning from the night." 

The last of the four main currents making against 
Luther in contemporary England is hostility to Germany. 
As this is not confessedly allowed to color religious and 
historical judgments it is difficult to adduce texts in sup- 
port of this assertion, but it can certainly be felt as an 
influence underlying and contributing to many of the 
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other judgments expressed and quoted above. Perhaps 
the sneers of Chesterton at "our German Luther" are 
as much animated by national as by confessional anti- 
pathy. Occasionally when something disparaging is said 
of Luther one will hear some such remark as "How Ger- 
man he was!" Sometimes, however, in the present war, 
Luther is appealed to against his countrymen. Thus 
Punch of April 19, 1916, has a full-page cartoon, alluding 
to the alleged horrors of the Wittenberg prisoners' camp, 
representing Luther saying to Shakespeare: "I see my 
countrymen claim you as one of them. You may thank 
God you're not that. They have made my Wittenberg — 
ay, and all Germany — to stink in my nostrils." Luther's 
words on war — "that it was as necessary as eating and 
drinking and any other business" — have been much 
quoted against him. No one, as far as I am aware, has 
called attention to the fact that his entire position in 
regard to war and whether soldiers can be in a state of 
grace, is taken bodily from the Canon Law (Decreti pars 
ii, capp. 3-7, c. 3). 

These combined forces, operating in distinct and 
often in mutually antagonistic fields, have depressed 
Luther's reputation almost to its nadir in the England of 
today. He is neglected, hardly read or studied at all. 
Reviewers of books on Luther express their frank opinion 
that he is a man no longer worth writing about. In the 
twentieth century not one translation from Luther has 
been made by an Englishman. Two Scotch women 
have added to the list of his English works, one a selec- 
tion from his sermons, one a selection from his letters. 
During the same time two very elaborate translations 
of his works have been undertaken in America, both 
series promising to extend to a number of volumes. A 
version of his correspondence has also been recently 
started in America, and a fresh translation of the Table 
Talk. From America too one could quote a much larger 
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number of good words about Luther and a much greater 
enthusiasm for him. This has been noticed by English 
writers, who attribute it to the backwardness of our in- 
tellectual culture. The only British scholar who has 
written extensively and sympathetically of Luther in the 
present century is a Scotchman, the late Principal T. M. 
Lindsay. To him the Reformer appears as a great reli- 
gious genius, the central figure of his age, and the not 
faultless but on the whole very wonderful pattern of per- 
sonal piety. 

And yet testimonies to the Saxon are not wholly want- 
ing even among contemporary Englishmen. I shall close 
with a few of them. Walter Pater (in his Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold) speaks of "the cheerful genius of Dr. Martin 
Luther, with his good times and his ringing laughter 
which sent dull goblins flitting." Next in this miscel- 
laneous collection may be quoted a few words from 
Israel Zangwill's play The Next Religion (1912). The 
hero, Stephen, forced by conscience to give up the tenets 
of the Anglican Church in which he is a priest, exclaims, 
"Just as Luther was called to make the religion you now 
hold, so am I called to make the religion of our children." 
This is not cited as a personal tribute from Mr. Zangwill, 
but as evidence of his belief that some portion at least 
of English opinion still regards Luther as the prophet 
of their faith. Indeed, not altogether rarely one finds 
something that proves that this is so. One of the finest 
appreciations is by the Rev. E. S. Buchanan, of Oxford, 
a well-known scholar, who says (Expositor, 1915) : 

"I may say that spiritually I owe more to Martin Luther than to 
any of my own countrymen, and am under a greater debt to him for 
his bravery, for his courage, for his truth, for his humanity, for his 
total absence of all hypocrisy. If you ask me what was the grand 
thing about Martin Luther, it was that the man had not a line, not 
a trace of hypocrisy in his whole composition. I think this can 
scarcely be said truly of any other great ecclesiastic." 



